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derstood his people and knew how far he could go,
whereas James II with his strong inheritance of Stuart
doctrinarism did not: and so Charles was never in real
danger of going en his travels again, whereas his
brother was driven into exile.

In the last thirty years of the formative seventeenth
century, while the religious issue was still brewing,
the constitutional situation gradually cleared up. It
became clear first that the King could not administer
public affairs with their growing complexity without
the daily assistance of a body of councillors, and, sec-
ondly, that the administrative work of those council*
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lors could not be effective unless they possessed the
confidence of Parliament. One further step remained
to be taken, a step that appears easy in retrospect but
that must have seemed extraordinarily bold to those
who actually took it. Perhaps, indeed, it would never
hive been tsken but for the combination after the
death of William III of the emergency of a great war
and the presence of a woman on the Throne.

The situation presented itself in somewhat different
bat happily converging terms to the parties principally
concerned, the Crown and the House of Commons.
To the Crown it became apparent that the Council
would prove a broken reed unless it were unanimous.
Failing unanimity, the grave matters under discussion
rendered violent disagreement certain, and if her coun-
cillors tendered contradictory advice what was the
Queen to do? From the point of view of the House
of Commons it became clear that the responsibility to
itself that it desired to assert could only be imposed